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the rear guard arrived and joined Captain Taylor's main body within two 
hours after his reporting the convoy's arrival to Admiral Sampson. The 
remarkable success attending this transporting of a great force of 50 ships 
and 17,000 men without loss or detriment, is the best proof that there 
was no improper straggling, no disobedience on the part of the trans- 
ports, no unforeseen confusijn or lack of water. 

Whether Shafter should have chosen Daiquiri to land ; whether he 
should have come at all to Santiago ; are questions of tactics and strategy 
as to which men differ. It is neld by some that consistent strategy would 
have been to block the harbor-mouth with the Merrimac, watch it with 
a few ships, and then direct Shaffer's army as well as the main force of 
the fleet to other fields of action, such as Havana, Cienfuegos or Porto 
Rico, and that the strategic alternative of that plan would have been to 
hold the strength of the fleet at the entrance and bring the army there, 
but to leave the entrance unblocked, and see to it that it remained open 
and clear. 

However the strategy may be, the proper tactics appear clear and well 
defined. The army should have held to the coast line, occupied the 
ridge at Aguadores, moved thence along the ridge upon the Morro, and 
from that vantage-point, with the aid of the fleet, captured the Socapa 
and Punta Gorda batteries, when the fleet would have quickly destroyed 
the mines, entered the harbor and engaged the ships lying there. The 
movement of the army into the interior, far from the support of the fleet, 
is regarded by most military students as false tactics. 

The book is too full of the details of the campaign to permit all of 
its good points to be noted in the short space allowed this review. Mr. 
Wilson touches lightly but clearly upon the Merrimac incident, upon the 
responsibility for our delay in blockading Cervera in Santiago, and is at 
his best in his discussion of Cervera' s correspondence with Blanco, upon 
which his clear deductions throw a light which dispels much of the doubt 
which has hung about their relations. 

Of the battle of Santiago the author should be allowed to speak 
without criticism, and no one can read unmoved his lucid description and 
sometimes dramatic recital of the events of that great day. 

H. C. Taylor. 

The Philadelphia Negro : A Social Study. By W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois, Ph.D. [Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Series in Political Economy and Public Law, No. 14.] 
(Boston : Ginn and Company. 1899. Pp. xv, 520.) 

Dr. Du Bois is a negro who was graduated from Fisk and Harvard 
Universities, studied in Germany, was for a time assistant in sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and is professor of economics and history 
in Atlanta University. His history of the Suppression of the Af7-ican 
Slave Trade was the first volume of the Harvard Historical Studies. He 
was engaged by the University of Pennsylvania for the special purpose of 
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making this study of the negroes of Philadelphia, and he gave fifteen 
months of hard labor in getting the material for it. In Philadelphia are 
to be found, he says, some forty-five thousand persons of African descent, 
who very noticeably do not form an integral part of the community, and 
he set out to learn something of their geographical distribution, of their 
occupations, homes, organizations and especially of their relations to 
their million white fellow-citizens. The purpose was " to lay before the 
public such a body of information as may be a safe guide for all efforts 
toward the solution of the many negro problems of a great American 
city. ' ' The method of making this study was a house-to-house visitation, 
by Dr. Du Bois himself, of the negro families in the ward of the city 
where a fifth of the colored population is. A half-dozen schedules were 
used for noting information, but the visitor, received cordially in all but 
a dozen homes, did not confine himself to categorical questions, and 
a discussion followed, as to the condition in general of the negroes. 
The average time spent in each house was about twenty minutes. This 
careful inquiry was followed by a general survey of the conditions in 
other wards to note differences and correct conclusions. We should add 
that Dr. Du Bois spent two months, also, in studying his people in a 
plantation region of the South, and has availed himself of many sources 
of information. The result of this inquiry is given in eighteen chapters, 
three short ones dealing with its scope and meaning, and all the rest 
with the history and present condition of the negroes of Philadelphia — 
as individuals, as an organized social group ; of their physical and social 
environment ; what education they have and how they earn their living ; 
their organizations ; their relation to the pauperism and crime of the 
community ; their use of the suffrage ; and the contact between the white 
and the black races. 

This book is not merely a census-like volume of many tables and 
diagrams of the colored people of Philadelphia. The author seeks to 
interpret the meaning of statistics in the light of social movements and 
of characteristics of the times, as, for instance, the growth of the city by 
foreign immigration, the development of modern industries, and the in- 
flux of children of freedmen from the South. He is perfectly frank, lay- 
ing all necessary stress on the weaknesses of his people, such as their 
looseness of living, their lack of thrift, their ignorance of the laws of 
health, the disproportionate number of paupers and criminals among 
them as compared with the whites. He shows a remarkable spirit of 
fairness. If any conclusions are faulty, the fault lies in the overweight 
given to some of his beliefs and hopes. 

Brief references only can be made to several of the important gen- 
eral conclusions given. Dr. Du Bois believes that the most pressing 
question of the day for negroes is that of employment ; not mere in- 
creased educational opportunities nor a higher standard of home life, but 
the opening to negroes of the usual employments of a community, so as 
to allow the mass of them some choice in a life work, to afford proper 
escape from menial employment to the talented few. He feels that the 
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possibilities of a people should be judged not by the average of them 
but by the best of them. "As it is true that a nation must to some ex- 
tent be measured by its slums, it is also true that it can only be under- 
stood and finally judged by its upper class." In the upper class of the 
city negroes Dr. Du Bois finds much encouragement. He acknowledges 
that they should do more for the less fortunate of their race, but reminds 
us that ' ' the uncertain economic status even of this picked class makes 
it difficult for them to spare much time and energy in social reform." 
The crucial point to him of the present position of the person with only 
a little African blood, in the " City of Brotherly Love " — the stronghold 
in the past of abolition and of the Republican party to-day — is the im- 
possibility of rising out of the status or group of the negroes. Irish and 
Germans may rise from the group of immigrants, but the colored men of 
ability cannot rise beyond a certain place, while the influx of ignorant 
and cheap colored laborers lowers the standards of wages and of living, 
pauperism and crime are increased, and the leaders of the race are dis- 
satisfied and discouraged. For the shiftless and the bad there are chari- 
ties and institutions, "but for the educated and industrious young col- 
ored man who wants work and not platitudes, wages and not alms, just 
rewards and not sermons, — for such colored men Philadelphia apparently 
has no use. ' ' We understand the warmth of these words when we read 
the examples given of young colored persons able to perform the duties, 
but unable on account of color to secure the positions of clerks, type- 
writers, etc. This state of things is due chiefly, in Dr. Du Bois's judg- 
ment, to a color prejudice, and this he believes can be done away with 
in time, just as the class prejudices of earlier centuries in Europe are be- 
ing wiped out gradually. The negro problems are not more hopelessly 
complex than many others have been ; and he looks for a wider and 
deeper idea of our common humanity. To it, the blacks and the 
whites have each much to contribute. 

Such a study as this should be made in many cities and country dis- 
tricts for comparisons. And more than this we need, what Dr. Du Bois 
does not give, more knowledge of the effects of the mixing of blood of 
very different races, and of the possibilities of absorption of inferior into 
superior groups of mankind. He speaks of the ' ' natural repugnance to 
close intermingling with unfortunate ex-slaves," but we believe that the 
separation is due to differences of race more than of status. 

In the appendix is a carefully made and instructive study of negro 
domestic service in the seventh ward of Philadelphia (the same ward in 
which Dr. Du Bois made his house-to-house visitation) by Miss Isabel 
Eaton. Colored wage-earners are chiefly domestics. Miss Eaton lived 
for nine months, while making this study, in the Philadelphia College 
Settlement in this ward. 

The Clarendon Press has published Part XXVI. of the Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe. It contains, first, an ingenious, if somewhat 
complicated, map of England and Wales in 1086, by Mr. James Tait, who 



